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THE CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA 


0 Is a federation for all types of co operatives throughout 
Australia. 

* is afTi listed with the International Co-operative Alliance, 

B Among its objects are; 


TO promote the development 
of co-operative enterprise in 
all forms in Australia by 
giving counsel and providing 
regular opportunities for 
mutual discussion of co- 
operative ambitions and prob- 
lems. 

TO advance the claims of co- 
operative enterprise for ade- 
quate, and where necessary 
protective, legislation and to 
foster among government and 
commercial administrative 
authorities an intelligent un- 
derstanding of co-operative 
aims and principles. 


TO foster unity within the 
co-operative movement in 
Australia. 

TO compile reliable statistics 
cl co-operative activity in 
Australia regarding member- 
ship, business turnover, re- 
sources, co-operative distri- 
bution, and any other details 
indicating its strength and 
progress. 

TO maintain liaison with in- 
ternational co-operative orga- 
nisations and to exchange 
information of mutual advan- 
tage in aiding the extension 
of co-operation. 


Members are: 

The Cooperative Federation of Queensland; The Co-operative 
Federation of New South Wales; The Co-operative Federation 
of Victoria; The Co-operative Federation of Western Australia; 
The Murray River Wholesale Co-operative Society, South 
Australia; The Wine and Brandy Co-operative Producers' 
Association of Australia. 


Associate members are: 

The Australian Federation of Credit Union Leagues; The 
Australian Producers' Wholesale Co-operative, Victoria; The 
Co-operative Insurance Company of Australia; The Eudunda 
Farmers' Co-operative Society, South Australia; The Newcastle 
& District Co-operative Society, New South Wales. 
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Co-op Comment 

THE AUSTRALIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
MOVES 

THE recent Australian Co-operatives National Convention 
gave cooperatives throughout the country a realisation 
of belonging to a National Co-operative family- 

Until today, the pattern had been to have co-operatives 
of varying strengths, sizes and Interests, with some 
industry rationalisation. 

This is not good enough today for a movement in which 
one in five Australians is represented in some way. 

In his introductory remarks at the opening of the 
Convention, President Mick Lane stated: 

“Specific industries and specific services have their own 
special needs and it wifi still continue to be necessary for 
these interests to have their own conferences and pro- 
grams. However, everyone at the Convention has a 
common concern in (he protection and promotion of the 
basic principles of co-operation, of mutuality, of self-help, 
of protecting and promoting the control of our own re- 
sources in our own personal community and national 
interests. 

“As president of the Co-operative Federation of Western 
Australia it is appropriate for me at this time to state 
that members of my council see the co-operative way of 
life and the co-operative way of business assuming in- 
creasing importance in its role as a balancing influence 
between the private and the public sectors of our 
economic and social structure / 1 

Cooperatives need the private and public sectors as 
much as these two sectors need cooperatives and the best 
Australian community can only be developed by a better 
co-ordinated co-operative movement emerging in this 
country. 

As well as being a valuable forum for exchange of 
information and ideas among co-operative leaders, the 
Convention enabled us to meet Government leaders con- 
cerned with co-operatives. 

The necessity for better co-ordination, research and 
development among co-operatives — and the urgency and 
importance of a strong voice and good central representa- 
tion to present the views of the co-operative movement to 
Government and the public — were among the most 
important decisions to emerge from this Convention. 

Let us see to it that (his is but the beginning. The 
basis for the formation of a strong well-organised 
Australian Co-operative Movement- 
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THE Co-operative Federation 
of Australia is to be con- 
gratulated on organising an 
Australian Co-operatives 
National Convention at Can- 
berra from August 24-26, 
1973. 

A national convention of 
Australian co-operatives had 
not been held since 1943. 
The first was in 1918. 

The 1918 gathering had 
brought about the formation 
cf Australian Producers* 
Wholesale Co-operative 
Federation, an outstanding 
example of rationalised co- 
operative marketing at 
national and international 
levels. 

The 1943 national congress 
evolved the Co-operative 
Federation of Australia 

CFA council planned this 
year’s convention with two 
objectives: 

• To analyse the forma- 
tion and administration 
of Government policies 
concerning co- 
operatives. 

* To assess opportunities 
for improved co- 
operative activity with- 
in the Australian 
economic social system, 

Australian co-operatives 
responded well to the 
invitation — 56 different co- 
operatives sent 114 delegates 
to the convention and some 
governments had representa- 
tion through co-operative 
department officers. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr Barnard, opened the 
convention on August 24, 


Convention 
first 
since 1943 

The Federal Opposition 
was represented at the open- 
ing by Mr Fairbaim, 

The Federal Treasurer, Mr 
Crean, was guest speaker at 
the convention dinner on 
August 25. 

Mr Mick Lane, president of 
the Co-operative Federation 
of Australia, presided and he 
set a high standard in his 
remarks when welcoming 
everyone at the opening. 

Secretarial duties were 
capably carried out by Mr 
Bill Rawlinson, Secretary of 
CFA. 

CO-OP DIGEST devotes 
this issue 10 covering 
extracts from papers given 
by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and 8 other speak- 
ers. 

The middle pages contain 
[he preliminary findings of 
five discussion groups which 
examined each subject on 
which a paper was given. 

Will the 1973 convention 
in future be able to claim a 
notable national co-operative 
achievement? That will de- 
pend on how enthusiastically 
the preliminary findings of 
the convention* are followed 
up by all concerned. 
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The following co-operatives were represented 
at the Convention in Canberra: 


Australian Federation of 
Credit Union Leagues, A.LS. 
Credit Union, Wollongong, 
Aborigines Co-operative, Arti- 
ficial Breeders" Association. 

Banana Growers" Federa- 
tion, Barossa Winery, Bulk 
Handling Co-operative- 
Co-operative Insurance Co. 
of Australia, Clarevale 
Winery, Curlewis Farmers^ 
Co-operative, 

Dairy Farmers N.S.W. 
Eudunda Farmers, 

Farmers & Graziers, Fed- 
eration of Co-operatives: 
New South Wales, Queens- 
land, Victoria, Western 
Australia. 

Gera Id ton Fishermen, 
Grain Pool of Western 
Australia, Grazcos, Griffiths. 
Hibernian Building, 

Illawarra Co-op Stores. 
Loxton Producers, 

IVI cTaggar ts Primary Pro- 
ducers, Manning Meat, 
Miranda, Mildura Co-opera- 
tive Fruit, M or we II, Murray 
Goulburn. 


Norco Newcastle, New- 
castle Permanent Building 
Society, North Queensland 
Tobacco. 

Permanent Building Socie- 
ties Association — NSW, 
Permanent Building Societies 
Association — Australia, 
Phosphate Co-operative, Pio- 
neer Mutual, Producers" 
Distributing. 

Queensland Primary. 

R.S.L. Permanent Building 
Society — NSW, Railway 
Staff Credit Union, Red 
Cliffs Packing, Ricegrowers, 

Southern Vale Winery, 
Southern Credit Union 
Association, Southern Farm- 
ers, South Johnston Sugar 
Milling. 

United Farmers. 

Victoria Credit Co-op. 
Association, Victorian Arti- 
ficial Breeders. 

Waikerie Distillery, Waik- 
erle Producers, Westraliart 
Farmers, Wholesale Services, 


Co-op. 

Y C.W. Co-operative. 


Government departments represented were: 
New South Wales Ministry of Co-operative 
Societies, New South Wales Registry of Co-opera- 
tives and the Victorian Registry of Co-operatives. 
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The challenge 
of tomorrow 


CHANGES in the life style 
of Australians and change in 
the nation's economy will 
inevitably result in new 
challenges and new roles for 
the co-operative movement. 

In some areas co-opera- 
tives may have to change 
their form of organisation 
and concept of their role if 
they are to remain a sig- 
nificant force. In other areas, 
completely new opportunities 
are now open to co -opera- 
tive-type organisations which 
can both ensure their con- 
tinued existence and 
reinforce their traditions. 

Some of the challenges 
arise from what appears to 

be a conflict in the develop- 
ment of the co-operative 

movement. The predomin- 
ance of co-operatives in 

Australian industries 
characterised by small pro- 
ducers, and limited for the 
most part to regional 
operations, is illustrative of 
the limits of true co- 
operatives. 

Most co-operatives remain 
small so that the voice of 

the individual members will 
remain significant and the 
enterprise confine itself to 
the business of its members. 
On the other hand, process- 
ing and marketing co- 
operatives may need to 


An extract from the opening 
address by the Deputy Prime. 
Minister, Mr Barnard. 


grow larger to survive and 
become more competitive 
with commercial enterprise. 

The relative efficiency of 
the co-operative and other 
forms of enterprise then 
become relevant. This Is a 
challenge for the co- 
operative movement to meet 
head on — to avoid becom- 
ing divorced from the needs 
and wishes of its members 
and yet grow to remain 
efficient. 

Co-operatives will need to 
be ready to adapt and to 
change their form as the 
economy becomes progress^ 
ively developed and 
competing entenmses be- 
come more sophisticated. 

In meeting some of these 
challenges, a few ideas 
which you might discuss 
during the convention would 
be pertinent 

As you know, co-operative 
organisations must meet 
definite requirements if they 
are to qualify for favorable 
treatment in, for instance, 
the area of taxation benefits, 

cqnt. next page 
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FROM PREVIOUS PACE 

These requirements were 
instituted to ensure that un- 
scrupulous individuals or 
groups could not abuse the 
genuine co-operative spirit 
of the movement. They also 
serve as a reminder of the 
fact that the Government is 
anxious to ensure that co- 
op erat i ves rema in as such 
and that they genuinely re- 
flect the intentions of their 
members. 

It would therefore be in 
keeping with the traditions 
of the co-operative move- 
ment to consider some issues 
which reflect on the question 
of the member's interest in 
the co-operative. 

These could be considered 
under three headings: 
Accountability: Clear and 
manageable (not just formal) 
lines of accountability are 
necessary. They have to be 
workable, not ritualistic. This 
problem applies to minor 
matters such as expense 
accounts of executives em- 
ployed by the co-operative 
society; to matters such as 
the time of the day when 
general meetings are held; to 
the investment of contribu- 
tions of the society's 
members, 

Initiative and Recall: Pro- 
vision needs to be made for 
both initiatives and recall 
but the mechanics of these 
moves may be effective only 
in a decentralised admini- 
strative power structure. One 
solution could be regional 
boards of directors respons- 
ible to membership groups of 
a size sufficient to make 


initiative and recall feasible. 

Efficiency and Function: Who 
sets and charges the co- 
operative's goals over time, 
and who decides performance 
standards? For example, for 
building societies and co- 
operatives, is the goal to 
make an increasing number 
of home building loans, or to 
do this more cheaply than 
other finance sectors, or, to 
redistribute a resource 
(housing) by using -'muscle ' 1 
in the market system to 
secure advantageous 
locations for members? 

In some cases, expanding 
the concept of co-operative 
organisation to its most 
general sense can open new 
opportunities for the move- 
ment to renew itself from its 
past idealism. 

There is a growing range 
of informal associations in 
both urban and rural areas, 
especially in co-operative 
trading and food supply; in 
credit unions; in health in- 
surance associations; in 
“‘knowledge and information" 
co-operatives; and in com- 
mune-style living — young 
people have given this trend 
a major impetus, but organ- 
ised employee groups are 
also pursuing these 
objectives. 

The trading, tourism, edu- 
cational and (in the future) 
housing initiatives of the 
ACTU are illustrative of this 
trend. 

There are considerable 
possibilities in the near 
future for new styles of 
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housing co-opera Lives, per- 
haps in association with 
Government Here it is 
worth noting the recently 
announced moves in South 
Australia relating to resident- 
ial development involving the 
ACTU and the South Aust- 
ralian Government in a 
joint venture. 

The Department of Urban 
and Regional Development 
has had submissions from 
resident groups, especially in 
inner city areas, proposing 
new forms of housing co- 
operatives to establish and 
ensure lower cost housing 
within the inner core of the 
cities. 

This may be assisted by 
modifying the Home Loan 
Insurance Authority's 
functions. 

Yet another area in which 
the way is open for initiat- 
ives from the co-operative 
movement is in the held of 
consumerism. 

In Australia, a large 
number of consumer co- 
operatives operate as retai l 
stores and are commonly 
associated with Industrial 
and mining areas, as in New 
South Wales where they 
have met with success in 
Newcastle and to a limited 
extent in other industrial 
centres. 

The consumer co-operative 
movement has not been as 
pronounced in Australia as in 
some overseas countries, 
wh ere co-op erat i ves have 
been an important factor in 
commercial and social 
spheres. 

However, with the current- 


ly growing force of con- 
sumerism throughout the 
world the protection of the 
consumer with regard to the 
price, quality and presenta- 
tion of products may well 
allow the consumer co- 
operative movement to be- 
come a force for the 
protection of consumers — a 
role well in keeping with its 
traditions. 

Co-operatives would thus 
become: 

1. A means by which con- 
sumers may, through their 
representatives treat directly 
with manufacturers, and 
specify quality, packaging 
requirements, warranty pro- 
visions, service requirements, 
and so on, 

2, A means of competing 
with private retail stores, the 
availability of a dividend 
through co-operative stores 
allows the individual con- 
sumer to bring pressure to 
bear on all retail stores with- 
in a reasonable distance of 
the co-operative outlet. 

3 A means whereby the 
consumer may obtain 
unbiased, and complete in- 
formation of the range of the 
products available, unfortun- 
ately, such information is 
hard to come by in the 
normal course of events. 

In conclusion, I can only 
reassert the hope that the 
co-operative movement will 
continue to be a major force 
in the economic and social 
life of Australia. 

They may have problems 
of adjustment to the modem 
world but the weaknesses of 

CQNT. PAGE 3 1 
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MARKETING can be defined 
as the process of taking a 
commodity and adding maxi- 
mum value to it at the 
minimum cost says David 
Pickard, managing director 
of Produce Studies Ltd,, 
London. 

In Australia, co-operatives 
perform some of these "value 
adding” processes for just 
about every rural commodity 
produced in this country. 

About 18 per cent of the 
wool clip is sold by co-op 
eratives. (At the end of 1972 
the six major wool-broking, 
livestock selling and merch- 
andising co-operatives in 
Australia associated together 
to form a joint subsidiary 
organisation, with the object 
of rationalising and improv- 
ing their selling practices 
and trading and to generally 
interchange experience and 
knowledge. These six co-op- 
eratives represent some 
80,000 producers in Aust- 
ralia.) 

It is estimated that over 
50 per cent of the liquid milk 
trade in Australia is handled 
co-operatively. We’ve re- 
cently seen the way in which 
dairy co-operatives are 
strengthening their position 
in the industry by amalga- 
mations and acquisitions. 

The Australian Wheat 
Board uses co-operative 
agencies in Western Aust- 
ralia and South Australia to 
carry out the bulk handling of 
its wheat — we should not 
overlook the fact that it was 
through the enterprise of the 
Grain Pool of Western Aust- 
ralia and Co-operative Bulk 
Handling Ltd. that barley 


CO - OPS 
IN THE 
MARKET 
PLACE 


An extract from a paper 
given by K. W. Edwards, 
CBE, General Manager of 
Westralian Farmers Co-op- 
erative Limited. 


and oats were first exported 
in bulk from Australia. 

Rice production, process- 
ing and marketing is co- 
operatively controlled and 
organised and about 50 per 
cent of the sugar mills en- 
gaged in extracting sugar in 
its raw state are grower- 
owned. 

About 25 per cent of wine- 
producing operations are in 
the hands of co-operative 
organisations, while about 
60 per cent of the cotton 
produced in Australia is pro- 
cessed up to the milling 
stage by co-operative organ- 
isations. 

From a sample analysis it 
is estimated that about 40 
per cent of the country’s 
vegetable production and 
marketing operations are 
controlled by co-operatives 
and of the total fisheries 
operations within Australia, 
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A break for a U euppa'* and a chat at the convention. 


about 50 per cent are con- 
trolled by co-operative 
organisations. 

Agricultural co-operatives 
in Australia are big business 
and getting bigger, 

How can a co-operative in 
the market place help the 
farmer — particularly as it's 
a market place which is ever 
changing and in which the 
‘added value* segment is now 
much greater than it was 10 
or 20 years ago? 

Let me take meat as an 
example. If all the statistics 
are correct — and the 
operative word is correct — 
the demand for meat will in- 
crease in the next decade. 
There are in this industry 
breeders, growers, agents, 
slaughtermen; packers, ship- 
owners, wholesalers* export- 
ers, promoters and retailers 
— all part of the marketing 
chain. 

Co-operatives have the 
choice of participating in the 
first stage of the marketing 
chain — by simply selling 


the farmers' livestock to a 
processor, or they can be- 
come more involved in at 
least part of the ‘added 
value* process; or they can 
participate right through to 
the point when the meat is 
on the supermarket counter. 

A co-operative is in the 
market place to get a better 
return for tho farmer 

Obviously its scope for 
achieving savings is greater 
if it operates right along the 
chain from the farm gate to 
the retail shop. 

It increases the challenge, 
of course, as it means pro- 
viding experts In many fields 
to be of service to the 
farmer. 

My co-operative, Wes- 
farmers, made the decision 
that it was no longer suffi- 
cient to just sell livestock to 
the processors, and export 
live sheep. 

We believed our members 
would benefit if we could de- 
velop killing facilities and a 
marketing network which 
CONf. NEXT PAGE 
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would give farmers an in- 
vestment in and income from 
the non- farm sectors of the 
meat industry* 

In other words, we would 
follow' the livestock market- 
ing process to the point 
where the meat from a 
Western Australian-bred 
steer was sold in the super- 
markets of Japan or Europe, 
or Perth. 

Having assessed the 
demand and determined the 
existence of outlets, the 
question then arose — how 
do we do it? We had no 
experience of the meat trade 
ourselves and to gel into the 
business required skills and 
a large capital investment. 

In the event we purchased 
a 50 per cent interest in a 
newly -built export abattoir 
and a 50 per cent interest in 
the business of a specialist 
meat packer. Our partners in 
these joint ventures are ex- 
perienced and successful 
operators in the meat trade 
We have options to extend 
our meat interests in two 
years. 

Vertical integration such 
as this is not new in Aust- 
ralia. It is being done by 
others. Murray Goulhurn 
have, I understand, a joint 
venture with a Japanese 
company in the production 
and marketing of cheese; 
and Producers Co-operative 
Distributing Society of 
Sydney has moved into the 
market place overseas with 
offices in London, Tokyo and 
Singapore. 


It's a means by which the 
co-operative can become 
market-orientated, rather 
than producer-orientated. 

It gives it an opportunity 
to reach back towards the 
production base very quickly 
and secure response in order 
to adjust to market needs; 
or reach forward very quick- 
ly to make efforts to in- 
fluence the market and more 
adequately reflect the 
producers' ability to supply 
that market with a particular 
product. 

It also ensures that the 
farmer/producer shares in 
the "profits" of the middle- 
man, 

I believe the agricultural 
co-operatives of Australia, 
which already have such a 
wide role in the marketing 
of agricultural produce, can 
further increase their value 
to their members and to the 
Australian community* by de- 
ciding to follow through to 
the end of the marketing 
chain the things which they 
are handling. 

This will mean hard work; 
it will mean journey ings to 
the end of the earth* it will 
mean competition with the 
keenest of the multi-national 
food marketers. 

But why not? If we do this 
and do it successfully* our 
members will benefit, our 
governments will have co- 
operatives as active allies in 
trying to develop the Aust- 
ralian export trade . , . and 
co-operatives will build up a 
body of skilled marketing ex- 
perience* capable of coping 
with the ever-changing re- 
quirements of the world. 
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Rationalisation 


THE major challenge to any 
business enterprise is one of 
long-term security. 

This requires the continual 
analysis of changing circum 
stances; the acceptance that 
what is happening today will 
in ail probability, not be 
happening tomorrow; it de- 
mands an ability to mould 
these changes to advantage; 
and as co-operatives it is 
essential that the special role 
our many units — all Aust- 
ralian-owned and managed — 
play within the national 
economy is well and widely 
understood and properly 
appreciated. 

From the process of dis- 
passionately appraising our 
various operations will 
emerge forms of essential 
rationalisation — the 
reduction of unnecessary 
and wasteful over-lap be- 
t w een c o - ope ra t i ves ; tb e 
elimination of undesirable 
inter-co-operative competi- 
tion where this is com- 
mercially feasible; the co- 
ordination of activities and 
the utilisation of combined 
resources — all directed to- 
wards achieving increased 
efficiency, to business and 
competitive advantage. 

3 have selected to initially 
discuss the "Rationalisation 
of Co-operative Enterprise 0 
against the background of 


Extract from paper on 
“RATIONALISATION OF 
CO-OPERATIVE ENTER- 
PRISE ”, by Mr B. A, Camp- 
bell, Secretary, Queensland 
Primary Producers 1 Co-op- 
erative. 


the industry in which I am 
engaged and therefore most 
familiar. 

My company, The Queens- 
land Primary Producers' Co- 
operative Association 
Limited — “Primaries 11 — is 
a co-operative wool and 
stock-broking company with 
its head office in Brisbane 
and with branches in 36 
Queensland centres. 

Its business activities in- 
clude the marketing of wool 
livestock, oreduce. rural 
properties; the provision of 
clients' merchandise, 
insurance, station employ- 
ment, travel etc. needs — in 
essence the servicing of the 
operational requirements of 
the “Man on the Land”, 

It has the largest wool and 
stock marketing business in 
Queensland. 

Its turnover for the 1972- 
73 financial year was about 
$ 1 00 million. 

CONT NEXT PAGE 
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FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 
Since its formation in 1920, 
the company has returned to 
shareholder supporters in ex- 
cess of $8,000,000 in the 
form of rebates of commis- 
sion. 

Regardless of all this and 
the undoubted soundness of 
“Primaries” business, its 
major affiliations have hither- 
to been restricted to 
Queensland and, to some ex- 
tent the Northern Territory. 

Yet it has been required to 
compete on equal terms, at 
least, with other companies 
having direct access to 
national and international 
frameworks. 

There are five other major 
wool and stock-broking co- 
operatives in Australia, each 
very substantial in its own 
right, but again their major 
business operations have 
been confined to one or two 
states. These co-operatives 
are well-known to you: 

The Farmers and Graziers’ 
Co-operative Limited. Mac- 
Taggarts Primary Producers’ 
Co-operative Association 
Limited, Southern Farmers 
Co-operative Limited, Vic- 
torian Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Company Limited, 
Westralian Farmers* Co- 
operative Limited. 

However, the past two 
years have produced a sig- 
nificant change. During this 
eriod the six co-operatives 
ave set about to: 

(a) Examine the nature of 
their collective busi 
nesses. 

(b) Identify the possible ad- 
vantages enjoyed by 


their major competitors 
by reason of, not only 
their size, but m o r e 
particularly their 
national structures. 

(c) Determine what might be 
done to reduce, and even 
eliminate any business 
advantage apparently 
available to these com- 
petitors. 

In essence the proposition 
was: Could the six major 
co operative wool and stock- 
broking companies devise a 
satisfactory means through 
which to co-ordinate their 
operations and utilise their 
combined resources to the 
advantage of the companies 
and their producer 
supporters. 

Following a series of meet- 
ings, some involving the 
chief executives of the six 
co-operatives. a company 
“Australian Farmers* Pty 
Limited” was formed. It was 
incorporated in the Austra- 
lian Capital Territory with 
the six co operatives as its 
shareholders although with 
each clearly retaining its 
own special identity. 

In effect we have pro- 
duced a body corporate — 
a real entity — visible evi- 
dence of the determination 
of six major co-operatives to 
move closer together to 
achieve a degree of rationa- 
lisation through the process 
of co-operation. 

During the few months 
since incorporation, little has 
been possible. However, our 
sights are firmly set and a 
glimpse into the future pro- 
duces many exciting 
prospects. 
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Papers presented to 
the convention were con- 
sidered by five discus- 
sion groups. Preliminary 
findings of the discus- 
sion groups formed this 
report. 

1. Four of the working syndicates 
unanimously recommended the 
establishment of the Secre- 
tariat of the Co-operative 
Federation of Australia in 
Canberra and that the Federal 
Council give consideration to 
preparing proposals for its 
financing. Such a centre 
would provide the non-politi- 
cal party-orientated Australian 
co-operative movement, with 
opportunities for creating 
greater awareness of the 
movement by Federal and 
State Governments and for 
closer liaison amongst all 
co-operatives through State 
Federations. 


Conference in session. 

2. Careful and comprehensive 
study should be undertaken 
into the feasibility of pro- 
viding a Co-operative Research 
and Development Centre in 
Canberra, preferably financed 
by co-operatives themselves, 
but if necessary with mini- 
mal Government assistance. 

3. Rather than moving to estab- 
lish a Chair of Co-operation 
in an Australian University, 
the CFA should investigate 
ways and means of promot- 
ing co-operative studies at 
all levels, with a possible in- 
troduction of scholarships for 
staff development. 

4. Some groups felt that co- 
operatives with top-level, effi- 
cient management, could pro- 
vide better producer involve- 
ment and returns than statu- 
tory marketing boards. Others 
felt statutory marketing boards 
should be continued for non- 

CONT. NEXT PAGE 
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processed commodities but 
not for processed products. 

5. Producers and their co-opera- 
tives should be interested and 
involved in following their 
product right through to the 
consumer. 

6. Co-operative legislation should 
be updated to meet present 
requirements and provide for 
anticipated future require- 
ments of co-operative organi- 
sation, including provision to 
enable members to be pro- 
tected from the effects of in- 
flation on asset values and 
to make co-operative shares 
more attractive in the market 
place, and the CFA should in- 
vestigate the desirability of 
uniform co-operative legisla- 
tion. 

7. The CFA should institute 
parallel Conferences on co- 
operative legislation, with a 
view to combining with the 


A group at the convention. 

State Co-operative Registrars' 
regular Conferences. 

8. There was unanimous sup- 
port for the establishment 
of the International Co-opera- 
tive Trade Exchange in Singa- 
pore. However, it was felt 
desirable, if possible, to in- 
clude the word "co-operative" 
in the name, and that its 
structure be co-operative. 
Financial capital support was 
strongly indicated, and it was 
recommended allotment of the 
Australian interest in the capi- 
tal structure be organised by 
the CFA. It was recognised 
some Australian co-operatives 
would wish to retain indepen- 
dence in marketing and to 
use the Exchange facility 
where the service was con- 
sidered more economical. 
Both importing and export- 
ing producer co-operatives 
will have use for the Ex- 
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Three of the 1 24 delegates at the convention — from 
left, H. George, G. A. J. Beytah and W. W. 
Rawlinsom 




change. Appreciation was again 
recorded to Westralian Farm- 
ers' Co-operative for making 
the services of Mr I. H. 
Hunter available to the CFA 
on International Co-operative 
Alliance activities, and also 
to Mr Hunter for his work 
and enthusiasm. 

9. Some co-operatives are cur- 
rently re-valuing their shares 
to provide for improved 
member equity, though not all 
groups agreed on the desir- 
ability of this practice. 

1 10. There was general support 
for continued investigation 
into the concept of an inte- 
grated banking structure to 
meet the needs of the whole 
co-operative movement, and a 
possible start could be made 
by using rural re-construction 
repayments as a revolving 


fund. It was, however, re- 
commended that all sections 
of the movement should 
maintain consultations regard- 
ing developments in this mat- 
ter. State Federations should 
consider the possibility of de- 
veloping inter-lending and de- 
posit pools of Finance as cur- 
rently practised by the Credit 
Union Leagues. 

11. The production guarantee- 
type of financing was wel- 
comed by some groups, while 
others considered there would 
be producer resistance under 
Australian conditions for 
some commodities. 

12. The CFA should examine 
proposals which might per- 
mit co-operative staff to have 
a financial interest in their 
employing co-operative. 

CONT. NEXT PAGE 
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13. It was recommended that Mr 
Mannix be retained by the 
CFA as its taxation consult' 
ant at a nominal fee. 

14. It was recommended action 
be taken to seek the re- 
introduction by Government 
of the investment taxation 
allowance and that co-opera- 
tive Development Loan re- 
payments be made allowable 
taxation deductions. 

15. The convention supported 
the submission made by Mr 
Mannix to the Taxation Re- 
view Committee on behalf of 
the CFA. 

16. State Co-operative Federa- 
tions should do more to in- 
volve youth in co-operative 
activity. 

17. More co-operation is needed 
to encourage the development 
of community co-operatives, 
including joint venture opera- 
tions in newer urban areas. 

18. It was recommended that a 
national convention of co- 
operatives in Australia be 
held in 1974 to enable con- 
sideration to be given to 
action taken on recommenda- 
tions submitted to this con- 
vention. Thereafter conven- 
tions should be held at two 
or three-year intervals. 

19. It was recommended that 
officials of the CFA meet with 
the Rural Caucus of the Fede- 
ral Government within two 


months of this convention to 
make known the views of the 
Federation on relevant mat- 
ters. 

20. In individual co-operatives it 
was considered there is ample * 
scope for improving staff 
opportunities in the areas of: 
Competitiveness with other 
commercial enterprises in • 
wages and retirement benefits. 
Education of staff in co-opera- 
tive principles. 

Staff involvement in the co- 
operatives' activities through 
shareholding and profit shar- 
ing schemes. 

Between co-operatives it is 
considered the greatest bar- 
rier to inter-transfer of staff 
for their advancement and 
the mutual benefit of co- 
operatives concerned is the 
absence of portable retire- 
ment benefit schemes. 

21. The convention recommended 
the CFA consider how best 
the Australian co-operative 
movement can encourage the 
Australian Government to pro- 
vide support for co-operatives 
among Aborigines. 

22. The CFA should develop bet- 
ter lines of communication 
with ail co-operatives in Aus- 
tralia, and a proposal for 
financing the national organi- , 
sation by the allocation by 
each co-operative of a small 
percentage of its annual sur- 
plus as interest-bearing de- 
posits in the CFA was accept- 
ed for further study. 
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The unusual 
co - operative 


MY OWN co-operative is 
perhaps rather unusual in 
that it has an almost fer- 
vent belief in the co-opera- 
tive spirit and concept. 

This has flowed strongly 
through the 22 years Murray 
Goulburn has existed, from 
its start with a small group 
of 14 dairy farmers in the 
Murray Valley, to its growth 
today into a group of more 
than 8000 with a turnover 
of more than $100 million a 
year and with a total of 
40 ,000 s h a rebel d e rs , 

We at Murray Goulburn 
accept as an article of faith 
that dairy farmers should 
jointly and co-operatively 
own and control the fac- 
tories which process their 
milk and manufacture it into 
saleable products and, as far 
as possible, the subsequent 
channels through which 
those products are dis- 
tributed and marketed. 

It is undoubtedly true that 
Murray Goulburn has grown 
incredibly quickly. Our suc- 
cess has attracted many 
other dairy co-operatives to 
us and we have expanded 
very rapidly by means of 
mergers. 

In the past twelve months 
alone we have more than 
doubled our size through 
mergers with five — soon to 
be six — like minded dairy 
farmer co operatives. 


Extract of a paper, Ra- 
tionalisation of Co-operattve 
Enterprise, by Mr J. J. 
MeGUIRE, Managing Di- 
rector of Murray Goulburn 
Co-operative. 


But size — and in particu- 
lar size through rapid 
growth by merger — brings 
with it peculiar perils of its 
own. 

Growth, in some sense of 
the term, is probably a pre- 
requisite of commercial 
health in a dynamic economy 
such as ours, in which costs 
are continually rising. 

Fo: a manufacturer 
growth is to a considerable 
extent limited by access to 
raw materials. In the dairy 
industry* where there is a 
limited number of producers 
of the manufacturer's raw 
material — milk or cream — 
the rate of any manufac- 
turer’s growth is determined 
ny the number and size of 
the farmers he can per- 
suade to supply his factories. 

It is possible to achieve a 
certain rate of growth on 
purely competitive terms — 
by offering as good or better 
a raw material price and 
accompanying services as 
any other manufacturer But 
COW . next page 
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in general, and in most 
situations, this form of 
growth at the expense of 
other manufacturing units 
— is insufficient to keep a 
manufacturer ahead of rising 
costs. 

More rapid growth, in 
terms of raw materia! in- 
take — and, therefore, of 
factory throughput and, ulti- 
mately* output of finished 
product — is possible only 
by purchase, takeover or 
merger. 

All three of these avenues 
of growth have been used in 
the dairy industry or at least 
in some sectors of it. But 
for a cooperative* seeking 
the additional raw materia! 
essential to economies of 
scale, merger with other co- 
operatives offers the most 
realistic and rapid form of 
expansion. 

There is no point whatso- 
ever to merging co-opera- 
tives or any other form of 
business UNLESS the resul- 
tant group is more efficient 
than the single units which 
preceded it. 

And this means that if 
the merged group is not to 
be pulled down by its ac- 

* 


quired inefficiencies it must 
act quickly to rationalise. 

Four of the tasks to be 
tackled first are: Rationalisa- 
tion of production units, 
rationalisation of labor, ra- 
tionalisation of transport 
and rationalisation of admini- 
stration. 

If insuperable problems 
are to be avoided, this sort 
of searching examination of 
avenues for rationalisation 
either should be carried out 
BEFORE the merger details 
are complete, or great care 
should be taken by the 
merging companies not to 
commit themselves as to 
changes which might or 
might not occur after 
merger. 

1 believe that co-opera- 
tion is the road to profitable 
survival in Australian agri- 
culture, but that co-opera- 
tives operating in specialised 
areas — such as the dairy 
industry — must recognise 
l heir community of interest 
and must merge and rationa- 
lise their operations to match 
the resources, facilities and 
power of the commercial 
giants ranged against them. 

Just as the single farmer 
is weak and defenceless on 
his own, so too may be the 
small co operative. 

X- 


The paper given by Mr E. F. MANNIX on 
"Taxation of Australian Co-operatives — 
Past, Present and Future", will be covered 
in the next issue of Co-op Digest. 
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AUSTRALIA is one of the 
most urbanised countries in 
the world. Over 70 pc of 
our population live in the 
capita! cities of the country 
and it could be expected, 
therefore, that most of the 
institutions within Australia 
would reflect this strong 
urban slant. 

However, when we look at 
co-operatives we find that 
this is not the case. 

Statistics are not readily 
available but it is safe to 
assume that somewhere be- 
tween 20 per cent-25 per 
cent of the population belong 
to co-operatives and it is also 
obvious that the vast major- 
ity of these are in the rural 
sector. 

Looking at the figures, one 
may be tempted to conclude 
that co-operatives are rural 
in nature having little or 
no application within the 
cities. 

Yet the Rochdale pioneers 
were not farmers but wage- 
earners and the birth of 
modern co-operatives as we 
know them was among the 
town-dwellers. 

Community Spirit 

A most significant change 
we have seen since Rochdale 
has been the steady break- 
ing down of the spirit of 
community which existed 
when the pace of life was 
slower, and the size of com- 
munity was limited to the 
area covered by a horse in 
a day’s travel. 

The vast metropolises 
have all but destroyed the 
friendly neighborhood, t h e 
spirit of community and the 
spirit of mutual trust which 


Working 
for a 
better 
place 


Extract from Co-opera- 
tives and the Urban Com- 
munity, by Mr R. B. MAY- 
BURY, Manager, Security 
Co-operative Housing So- 
cieties. 


were the very basis on 
which co-operatives were 
formed. 

A growing number of 
people see co-operatives as 
a very substantial part of 
the answer to the social and 
economic problems of the 
average wa^e earner. There 
is a growing belief that, 
perhaps, co-operatives them- 
selves can in part fill the 
gap left by the breakdown 
in community life and spirit. 

To the forefront in the 
minds of these thinkers are 
the vast number of volun- 
tary directors and members 
who take an active part in 
the rapidly growing credit 
union movement. 

People are able to see the 
tangible success and the 
very real social value en- 
CONr. NEXT PACE 
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dowed on their members by 
co-operative housing and co- 
operative building societies 
which are continuing to en- 
courage home ownership and 
family life among wage-earn- 
ing, particularly lower wage- 
earning Australians. 

Co-operative insurance 
companies are meeting the 
ever-increasing need for the 
protection of health and 
property which only a few 
years ago the average wage- 
earner considered to be a 
necessity only required by 
the rich. 

Co-operatives have tackled 
the enormous problem of 
rising costs in relation to 
suburban land and by sub- 
dividing on a no-profit basis 
have been able to reduce the 
cost of house blocks by 
$1,000-$ 1,500 a lot. 

Consumer co - operatives 
are supplying food and cloth- 
ing, furniture and other re- 
quirements. 

NECESSARY ACTION: 

If we believe in the ideal 
of co-operation, we must 
accept the consequence of 
this belief which is the de- 
termination to use the 
vehicle of co-operation as 
widely as possible to build 
a better life for the citizens 
of this country. 

Yet most of those citizens 
live within the cities and 
are in no way associated 
with co-operatives. How 
then do we pass on the 
message? 

First, we must look to 
the associations or leagues 
of the various co-operative 
activities operating within 


each State and more particu- 
larly the Co-operative 
Federation of each State 
coming together under the 
Co-operative Federation of 
Australia, 

Many of the larger co- 
operatives of this country 
have done little or nothing 
to support the co-operative 
movement as such and are 
surprised to find themselves 
isolated when questions of 
taxation and legislation are 
before the public for dis- 
cussion. 

There is the Co-Op Digest, 
issued by the Co-operative 
Federation of Australia and 
yet fewer than 50 copies are 
subscribed for outside of its 
State of origin. Other pro- 
posals of the CFA have re- 
ceived little or no support 
except from a dedicated 
few. 

The co-operative move- 
ment can do a tremendous 
job for this country and 
may well be one of The 
major forces in saving our 
urban areas from the blight 
which affects so many big 
cities overseas. And yet 
very Largely we are sacrific- 
ing our opportunity by a 
selfish self-centred attitude 
which is the very opposite 
of the co-operative spirit in 
which we claim to believe. 

Co-operation is more than 
a handy way to register a 
company, a vehicle for keep- 
ing tax to a minimum. 

It can create a sense of 
community spirit and the 
genuine desire to work with 
other people to make this 
country a better place for 
its citizens today and for 
their children tomorrow 
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Miss Digby 


I HAVE been asked to speak 
on the relations between 
governments and agricultural 
co-operatives. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

For many years our gov- 
ernmem did little more than 
make a grant to the National 
Co-operative Central Organi- 
sation of England, Scotfand r 
Wales and Northern Ireland. 

Within the past few years, 
however, it has set up a 
Central Council for Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Co- 
operation, the members of 
which are nominated and 
represent t h e agricultural 
co-operative organisations 
and the National Farmers' 
Union of these countries. 

The council undertakes re* 
search into the possibilities 
of development and is able 
to make grants for equip- 
ment and in some cases for 


Other governments* poli- 
cies tow a r d s eo-o pe ra ti ves , 
by Miss M. Digby, OBE, 
Consultant to Plunkett 
Foundation, Oxford, Eng- 
land, 


the appointment of trained 
managers in the early years 
of a new venture. 

Its two main fields of ac- 
tivity are marketing aspects 
in its first stage after leav- 
ing the farm gate and any 
senemes for joint manage- 
ment of farms. 

More recently, the report 
of the Barker Committee on 
Contract Farming has been 
published. It makes a care- 
ful study of the degree to 
which individual farmers are 
binding themselves by con- 
tract to sell exclusively to 
processing and retailing 
farms and recommends that 
cowr. Nfxr page 
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such contracts should be 
either entered into by 
farmers* co-operatives or at 
least be subject to co-opera- 
tive advice or supervision. 

It recommends the for- 
mation of some central body 
which would permit action 
of this kind, ft also recom- 
mends that a Chair of Co- 
operation should be set up 
in one of the English uni- 
versities. 

Entry into European eco- 
nomic community seems 
likely to change the rela- 
tions between co-operatives 
and governments in a good 
many countries including our 
own. 

The existing price subsi- 
dies on farm products will 
be gradually tapered off and 
it seems doubtful whether 
marketing boards will sur- 
vive in their present form, 

British co-operatives, 
through their British Isles 
federation are taking an in- 
creasing part in the work 
of the European co-operative 
organisation which exists to 
promote a co-operative point 
of view in the Councils of 
the EEC. 

A number of proposals 
such as the formation of 
groupings to cover t h e 
marketing of all important 
commodities and a co-opera- 
tive law common to all the 
countries of the community 
are at present under dis- 
cussion. Participation in this 
body has strengthened the 
position of the federation 
which now includes not only 
farming but fisheries 1 co- 
operatives. 


UNITED STATES 

This country is an ex- 
cellent instance of how 
government can give wise 
and strengthening help to 
co - operative development. 
This has been carried on 
first through the Farm Credit 
Administration and in more 
recent years through the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture and its Farmer 
Co-operative Service. 

The Farm Credit Admini- 
stration provided loan capi- 
tal to individual farmers 
through the Production 
Credit Associations and also 
set up 12 banks for farmer 
co-operatives which were 
able to help in the capital 
development of these busi- 
ness organisations. 

The Farmer Co-operative 
Services vetted all projects, 
u n d ertook val ua b I e res ea rc h 
into business aspects of co- 
operative development and 
gave excellent advice over a 
long period. 

This department is able 
to give rather less service 
under the present admini- 
stration which is not in- 
terested in co-operative de- 
velopment but it is greatly 
to be hoped that its original 
functions wiH be revived at 
some future date, 

SWEDEN 

Government intervention 
in Sweden was on some- 
what similar lines and dates 
from the early thirties. 
Government investment in a 
Central Co-operative Bank 
and in central marketing and 
processing co-operatives may 
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be possible for all these 
bodies to build up an inde- 
pendent strength and gradu- 
ally hack the government as 
has also happened in the 
United States. 

A very similar role has 
been played by the Reserve 
Bank of India which has a 
special Co-operative Depart- 
ment. 

* 

CO-OPERATIVE LAW exists 
to give recognition and 
status to that form of as- 
sociations of persons known 
as the co-operative 

Of course co-operatives 
existed before there was any 
statute recognising them, but 
for that reason they were 
governed only by the general 
law. A co-operative had no 
legal status apart from being 
a collection of persons with 
a common goal — just like 
any other collection of per- 
sons who had come to- 
gether for a particular end. 

Without the authority of 
a statute, co-operatives 
would simply have continued 
as unincorporated associa- 
tions. 

Following from that first 
point, co-operative law goes 
on to lay down the general 
pattern of operations of such 
societies. By and large they 
are only “creatures of 
statute" and not otherwise 
specifically recognised in 
law. Their powers are con- 
fined to those conferred by 
the Act which governs them. 

The third function of the 
legislation is one which is 
found in most Acts. This is 


In Germany, Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries 
other than Sweden, the 
farmers' CO operative move- 
ment has been purely volun- 
tary and self-sufficient. Even 
its auditing services are sup- 
plied by the co-operative it- 
self and it is entirely self- 
financed. 

CONT PAGE 30 
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Creatures 

of statute 


Extract from The role of 
co-operative law bv 
DAVID HORTON, Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, NSW, 


the provision for penalties, 
it reflects the chief purpose 
for which law exists; that is 
to curb the activities of 
those who would otherw-ise 
seek to exploit their fellow 
man. 

The Act, in common with 
most State enactments deal- 
ing with co-operatives, pro- 
vides for an Advisory Coun- 
cil drawn principally from 
the movement. This ensures 
that the Registrar and the 
Minister take note of the 
views of co-operators in the 
discharge of their duties and 
in the contemplation of Act 
amendments. 

c ont. next page 
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Another facet of the role 
of co operative law is found 
in its function of preserving 
the unique character of co- 
operation. So the law identi- 
fies and embodies principles 
such as voting rights for all 
members, rebates in accord- 
ance with the volume of 
business transacted and limi- 
tation on dividend payable. 

Under this heading aiso 
can be included unusual pro- 
vision such as those relating 
to the issue of additional 
shares to members out of 
moneys accumulated through 
their dealings with the 
society. 

The member may be re- 
quired to take or subscribe 
for these shares where the 
scheme has been approved 
by the Advisory Council set 
up under the Act and by 
members 

There seem to me to be 
two main ways in which 
co operation is formalised 
and restricted by legislation. 
On the one hand the co- 
operative concept becomes 
defined and no real leeway 
is left for further develop- 
ment or mutation or even 
experimentation. 

Frankly, I find it difficult 
to believe that co-operatives 
should be tied down to a 
19th century conception. Per- 
haps the pioneers who con- 
ceived the principles in the 
first half of that century 
would have adopted some 
modifications had they been 
starting out today. 


The second area that 
suffers is the day-to-day 
operations of societies. Here 
societies encounter frustra- 
tions because the Act does 
not take account of all the 
facets of business competi- 
tion and trading practice. 

There might be scope for 
the law to provide for the 
establishment of one or more 
bodies within the State 
which are charged with the 
responsibility of financing co- 
operative activity. 

it may be that legislation 
could be directed to creat- 
ing a more favorable climate 
for the establishment and 
functioning of co-operatives. 

Some people in the move- 
ment in my State believe 
that societies should be free 
to issue bonus shares out 
of revaluation of assets — 
which would go a long way 
towards combating the prob- 
lems in those societies . able 
to proceed in this way. 

We are not convinced that 
such an approach is contrary 
to co-operative principles 
having fn mind the great 
change in the economic cli- 
mate which now applies as 
compared with what applied 
when the original principles 
were formulated. 

This would probably in- 
volve an amendment to the 
Act. Whether or not such 
action is appropriate, and 
thus avoiding any contention 
of the merits or otherwise 
of such an approach, an 
amendment of this nature il- 
lustrates how important a 
role co-operative law plays. 
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THE International Co-opera- 
tive AJ]iance Regional Office 
and Education Centre for 
South-East Asia was estab- 
lished in New Delhi in i960, 

Membership extends be- 
yond South-East Asia to in- 
clude Iran, Japan and Aus- 
tralia and the Regional Office 
now services 13 countries in 
all. 

The objective of the ICA, 
through the Regional estab- 
lishment, is to promote eco- 
nomic relations amongst 
member movements, i nd u d - 
ing trading between mem- 
bers. 

To this stage, technical in- 
formation and assistance and 
the conducting of educational 
activities for the benefit of 
the Movements in the Re- 
gion, has applied. 

Various categories of sem- 
inars and schools have been 
conducted by ICA experts 
in most member countries. 
This activity has applied in 
Australia, with the assis- 
tance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The ICA personnel 
work effectively with IDACA 
— the Institute for the De- 
velopment of Agricultural 
Co operation in Asia, which 
is the permanent co-opera- 
tive school established by 
the National Movement of 
Japan. 

Australia has been repre- 
sented on the Advisory 
Council of the ICA for the 
past seven years and also 
on the Sub-Committee for 
Agriculture and Trade 
(SCAT). The Council is re- 
sponsible for proposals and 
decisions t o the London 
headquarters of ICA. 


Extract from Interna- 
tional co-operative services 
for Australian co-operatives, 
by IRWIN HUNTER. 


Trading 
with the 
world 

Three years ago, at the 
annual meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council and SCAT, 
it was observed that develop- 
ment of these objectives was 
gathering momentum in 
various countries but that 
there was no general pattern 
emerging for international 
trade. 

It was contended, humane- 
ly, that in certain develop 
ing countries the main prio- 
rity was to increase the 
protein intake of the local 
population. However, it was 
seen that the day was ap* 
preaching in these countries 
where international trade 
would result in the same 
economic benefit as ex- 
perienced in the developed 
countries, 

PROPOSAL FOR TRADE 
CENTRE 

A proposal was put for- 
ward initially to develop a 
trade promotional centre, 
the aim being for the centre 
to communicate to the mem- 
ber countries trade inquiries 
cowr, nbxt past 
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and availability, particularly 
of agricultural products, 

It was quickly seen, how- 
ever, that this could become 
fragmented unless the faci- 
lity could be extended to 
actually negotiate the sales 
on an export/import basis. 

Accordingly, two years 
ago the Advisory Council 
agreed in principle to ex- 
amine a proposal for a co- 
operative trade exchange to 
be established strategically 
in a South-East Asian 
country. 

At the Advisory Council 
meeting in Thailand last 
November, it was decided to 
set up a committee to work 
out the details and submit 
a recommendation to t h e 
Council for approval at the 
forthcoming meeting in 
Tokyo in October this year. 

The Advisory Council had 
already accepted a recom- 
mendation from SCAT that 
this facility should be lo- 
cated in Singapore because 
of its geographical situation 
i n relation to member 
countries. 

FORM OF ORGANISATION 

The proposed Trade Ex- 
changes would be a trad- 
ing company carrying out 
both trade and promotional 
work The committee has 
suggested that it should be 
known as 'The International 
Trading Company for Co- 
operatives (COOPTRADEr 
or “The International Co- 
operative Trading Organisa- 
tion (ICTO)r 

STRUCTURE 

It would be a trading com- 
pany owned by co-opera- 


tives. It would operate under 
the umbrella of the ICA, 
who would act as necessary 
in an advisory capacity. 

TRADING POLICY 

This would be based on 
the needs of member co- 
operatives. The trading com- 
pany would be required 
to give preference to co- 
operatives in trade negotia- 
tions. provided the co-ops 
were in a position to offer 
terms and conditions satis- 
factory to the other parties. 
(Barter trading would not 
apply.) 

The trading company 
would undertake transac- 
tions in most commodities 
in which the co-operatives 
are interested. The company 
would engage itself in buy- 
ing and/or selling under a 
contract, provided that at 
least one of the parties to 
such contract was a co- 
operative. 

This really means that the 
shareholders of the trading 
company would be co-opera- 
tives but that in negotiation 
the company would not be 
limited to selling from co- 
operative to co-operative, or 
to negotiating contracts out- 
side the Region. 

You will appreciate that 
there is still a lot of work 
to be done in establishing 
the proposed trading com- 
pany — assuming that Ad- 
visory Council approves in 
October. 

I am hoping that a num- 
ber of co-operatives in Aus- 
tralia will see it as advan- 
tageous to become a mem- 
ber of the International 
Co-operative Company. 
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Looking after 
the purse-strings 


THE distinctive features of 
co-operative principles create 
opportunities and problems 
in co operative financing. 

Those principles and con- 
sequences arising from them 
which have considerable im- 
pact on financing include: 

L The emphasis on benefits 
going to members in pro 
portion to trading with 
the company, 

2. The limitation on divid- 
ends to be paid on mem- 
bers' share capital, 

3. Democratic control of the 
co-operative by members 
usually involving rules on 
voting rights and trans- 
ferability of shares, 

4. Retentions to include 
funds for education and 
future development of 
the co-operative. 

These principles which im- 
pact on the financial opera- 
tions of co-operatives have 
been variously translated in 
Australian Statutes and by 
individual co-operatives. 
Companies Acts in some 
States apply certain require- 
ments on “co-operatives 1 2 ' not 
greatly different in sub- 
stance from the main co- 
operative principle. 

Australian income tax 
laws add several special in- 
terpretations including 


Special feature of co- 
operative financing, by R. 
M, GRAHAM, finance 
manager of Westralian 
Farm er s t ( Th e rein a i n i ng 
sections of Mr Graham's 
paper will be covered in 
the next issue of the 
Digest). 


1. “Not less than 9Gpc of 
business to be done with 
members". 

2. Limitations on individual 
shareholding. 

3* Prohibiting listing of co- 
operative shares on stock 
exchange or on their sale 
in any public manner. 

In many cases where co- 
operatives have not been 
specifically bound by some 
statutory requirement, their 
own memorandum and 
articles of association have 
defined special versions of 
co - operative requirements 
which apply to their opera- 
tions. 

However, in discussing the 
subject of co-operative fi- 
nancing it is desirable to 
recognise that there are 
many features that are com- 

CONT, NEXT PAGE 
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FROM PREVIOUS PACE 
mon to those of any other 
economic enterprise. 

Some of the common 
features are: 

(a) Well planned and worth 
while objectives. 

(b) Adequate prospects for 
successful operation giv- 
ing rewards to share- 
holders or members. 

(c) Sound financial policies 
and management. 

Co-operatives as well as 
other companies and econo- 
mic enterprises share and in 
many cases, compete for, the 
same financing sources. 

CONCLUSION 

A number of special 
features exist in co operative 
financing, some may be 
deemed detriments — most 
are favorable. The existence 

* 


of these features do not 
exempt co-operatives from 
complying with all the best 
elements of financial plan- 
ning and management. 

Co-operatives exist in an 
overall commercial environ- 
ment which is neither hostile 
to or necessarily favorable 
to co-operatives. 

The commercial world will 
however makes its judge- 
ments when dealing with co- 
operatives on its own well 
tried rules. 

For example, level of 
equity, earnings record, 
management ability, security 
and past record of meeting 
commitments etc. 

In the final analysis, the 
success of a co-operative will 
depend on its ability to de- 
velop plans and programs 
that will work. 

# * 


CONT FROM P. 25 , 

In Germany and Holland in 
particular it is, however, 
based on strong National 
Loan and Deposit Co-opera- 
tives based on the villages 
but with regional and ulti- 
mately National Bank of 
very considerable strength. 

In France there are two 
such banks, one for agricultu- 
ral co operatives and the 
other for those engaged in 
fisheries or smaller indus- 
tries. 

To both these banks the 
French Government makes 
available annual loan capi- 
tal which is divided into 
short term, medium term 
and long term, the latter 
cither for individual farmers 


with development p.ojects or 
for loan for co-operatives 
and occasionally to local 
governments establishing a 
marketing or process- 
i n g service. 

In all these countries, 
however, although govern- 
ment aid, especially in the 
form of low interest loans, 
has been of great im- 
po-tance, it has been recog- 
nised from the beginning 
that the deposits of farmers 
and of non-farmers must be 
attracted into co-operative 
financial institutions ... so 
they mav be used to pro- 
mote technical advance and 
greater solidarity among in- 
dividual farmers and their 
co-operative organisations. 
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CONT, FROM P. 9 

co-operative enterprises must 
be overcome if the world of 
big business and multi-nation- 
al corporation is not to 
swamp us. 

A few new initiatives have 
been mentioned earlier — 
capital formation; involve- 
ment in more than one 
operation; recognising that 
good management is essential 
and should be paid accord- 
ingty. 

Few farmers at the local 
level can see the movement 
as big business in which the 
local co-operative is 
essentially a branch. The 
complicated activities of 
large scale management em- 
ploying specialists with 
varied skills and which 
works a co-ordinated 
system may not even appeal 
to many members of co- 
operatives at the grass 
roots level, and may even be 
regarded with suspicion. 

Nonetheless, this may be a 
partial answer to weakness 
apparent in some areas of 
co-operative activity. 

Other initiatives which the 
co-operative movement may 
do well to consider, include 
combining with other forms 


of business organisations, 
this may necessitate recon- 
sideration of some traditions. 
The recent association of 
Bourkes in Melbourne with 
the trade union movement 
will illustrate the type of 
thought I have in mind 

Similarly, several large 
co-operative fertiliser manu- 
facturers have a close 
business liaison with massive 
chemical complexes for the 
supply of intermediate 
products. 

The definition of co-opera- 
tion is working together to 
the same end. The co-opera- 
tive movement should not 
feel hampered by traditional 
concepts if they become 
outmoded, but rather 
approach the future with an 
innovative, and possibly ex- 
perimental spirit. 

Although the economic 
aspects may be stressed be- 
cause these are necessary to 
achieve and main Lain 
viability, the humanitarian 
ideals of the movement 
should not be sacrificed in 
the process. 

With these always in mind, 
the co-operative movement 
will continue to expand its 
role and its significance in 
all aspects of Australian life. 
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